n, London, to elucidate the sate issues at stake in the war, eed: to pcoeiie eee 
concerning the British Churches i in ehregoaee as well as their contribution to post-war reconstruction. 


The Provost of Coventry, the Very Rev: 


ing Plymouth’s Religion and Life Week on 
October 22nd, 1943, took as his subject ‘The 
piritual foundations of our new cities.” His 
ddress throws light on the constructive and 


nities created by the partial devastation 
f British cities. 
_ The Provost said: “The first thing I ae 
to do is to bring the greetings of the Mayor 
of Coventry (representing the people of 
- Coventry) to you, the leading citizens. of 
Plymouth. There certainly is a very close 
bond of sympathy uniting our two cities, both 
them historic centres of English life, beau- 
iful, prosperous, beloved, and then devas- 
tated by enemy action. I don’t know which 
y got it worst! At first we in Coventry 
sre proud to be top-of the poll, but little by 
tle we saw Plymouth draw level and even 
pass us in extent of damage! There has 
a wealth of sympathy in Coventry for 
sufferings of your great and beautiful 
and its people, because—well, we know. 
ut now in these days there is another 
1 that joins us together, our common 
vard-looking vision of the new city which 
be ours to build. You are going to 
a new Plymouth, and we a new Coven- 
r Not only a new civic centre, but new 
ets and areas. It is an unparalleled op- 
unity which any generation of citizens 
_ be proud to be given. In Coventry we 
already gone a good long way in our 
lanning; the nature and position of the 


R. T. Howard, speaking at a civic lunch dur-~* 
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THE REBUILDING OF OUR BOMBED CITIES 


Provost of Coventry’s Address to Citizens of Plymouth 


new buildings which will form our civic 
centre have been thought out, a model of the 
centre of the whole city is being made and 
will soon be on view. You also are on the 
verge of a similar situation. 

“We cannot over-estimate the anna 
of building our cities on right lines, because 
the lines on which we now lay them down— 


even allowing for future change and develop- | 


ment—may last for many centuries to come. 


The Purpose of Cities 


“TI begin by presenting you with that ques- 
tion which is far and away the most impor- 
tant one to be asked when city planning is 
in view—What is to be the purpose of the 
city you are going to build? For cities, in 
their form and structure, express the purpose 
for which they have been built. For nearly 
a thousand years there have been towns and 
cities in England. They have expressed the 
purpose for which city builders have thought 
that a city ought to be built. Once upon a 
time they were walled cities, built for the 
purpose of safety from marauding bands or 
armies of foreigners; then they grew into 
palatial and broad-avenued cities for the 


glory and display of victorious princes and _ 
their armies marching in procession; then ~ 


in the last 150 years they have become huge 
conglomerate masses of factories, docks and 


streets and business houses and suburbs built — 
for the purpose of industrial progress FRG i 

n y 
Grand in many 


efficiency and profit and commerce. 
what cities they have been! 
ways—London, Liverpool, Manchester, Ply- 
mouth, Coventry; but in other ways so bad, 


~~ 


as we all have to admit: smoke-laden, ugly, — , Development C1) 


drab, congested, slum-infested, poverty- 
stricken, unhealthy, uncultural, unsociable, 
unspiritual. No wonder we cry with eager- 
ness for a new Coventry, a new Plymouth. 
In so far as they were bad, they were bad 
because the purpose for which they were 
built was not the true, the right, the best 
purpose for which cities can and ought to be 
built. What is that purpose to be? The true 
purpose of a city is that it should be a city 
for people to live in. It is for the full, rich, 
personal life of every individual, at every 
level of his existence, of all ranks and all 
ages; and also for the rich social life of the 
community, which is made up of the many 
individuals and groups of persons within the 
city. The new City of Coventry and the new 
City of Plymouth must be for that.. Any 
other purpose must be subservient to that 
main purpose: the good life of all the per- 
sons in the city. 


The Physical Side 


“Let me élaborate this a little. It must be 
a good, healthy, physical life, for the body is 
the basis of the good life. God took a human 


body and lived embodied in it. So there must 


everywhere in our new city be plenty of space 
and air, indoors and out of doors, good sani- 


_ tation and water supply for the humblest 


citizen. Workers must not have to exhaust 
their energies in long journeys to and from 
their work. Factories must be grouped away 
from dwelling houses, yet near enough to be 
easily reached. 

“It means good recreational life; facilities 
for games for the whole body of citizens, and 
the city never so big that a citizen can’t walk 
out into the green-belted depths of the coun- 
try outside and back again in an afternoon. 

“The good life means good cultural life: 
schools and colleges, of course, for all the 
young as long as they are young, and schools 
for adults—for in a proper city the cultural 
life of the people will grow and develop all 
through life until old age. Thus the people 
will know what true beauty is, and naturally 
demand that everything in their city should 
be beautiful. 

“The good life means good family life: 
there will be such homes for all the people so 
that they can have the children they need, 
and bring-them up with due regard to health 
and work and play and leisure time. The 
city must be so planned that the chief citizens 
may be content to make their homes within 
their city instead of being compelled to es- 
cape from its sordidness far into the country. 


10,000 people) may develop a close-knit 
neighbourliness and sense of community feel- 


ing, with a full equipment of community ~ 


buildings and rooms. The average city 
dweller of to-day has not yet even dreamed 
of the happiness of city community life, be- 
cause our cities have not been built to make 
it possible. In our new cities we must never 
again segregate the people into areas all of 
one wage group, but thoroughly mix up the 
homes of all grades. 


The Ultimate Purpose 


“Finally, the city must be planned for the 
eternal life of every citizen. For that is the 
end and object of all life here upon earth, 


nt of ( eeling 
“The good life means a good social life. 
The city will be carefully planned so that - 
smaller portions of it (say, each group of — 


that in and through his daily life—all of it— — 


a man may learn to have fellowship with 
God, His eternal Master and Father and 
Saviour and Lord. That, of course, means 


that our churches must stand at the centre - 


of every neighbourhood-unit, calling and 
gathering the people to the communal wor- 
ship of God. It means that factories should 
have their places of worship, where daily 
work is hallowed to the honour and glory of 
the Eternal. It means perhaps that in every 
street, perhaps within a hundred yards of 
every house, there should be a little oratory 
into which the people of that tiny neighbour- 
hood can easily drop for prayer and quiet 
which is so easily denied us in our homes. 
And nothing that happens in man’s ordinary 
activities must make it difficult or impossible, 
as it so often is now, to live the spiritual life 
which is his true nature. 

“These are just indications of that good 
life which it is the basis and primary purpose 
of every city to develop. Utopia? No. 
protest that if it was possible for men to plan 
engines of destruction, based on every inven- 
tion of modern science, in order to make your 
city and my city actually a city of death, then 
it is possible to use the same science to make 
our cities cities of the good life—if we will 
that it shall be so. 

“We must deliberately seek to apply to our 
cities of stone and brick and cement, our 
cities made up of factory, house and civic 
building, that which applies to the City of 


God in Heaven the archetype of all earthly 


cities, ‘God is in the midst of her.’ 

“If we can do this, the new Coventry and 
the new Plymouth may each be worthy to be 
called a City of God on earth.” 


IFE IN A spent PRISON ; 
Priests and Pastors Among the Victims 
We are indebted to the Swiss paper Die 
_ Nation (October 28th, 19438) for the follow- 
_ ing detailed account of life in a Berlin prison. 
It is particularly interesting as it shows so 
clearly the influence of Protestant and Roman 
Catholic clergy who have fallen foul of the 
_ Gestapo and are enduring extreme hardships. 
It also gives the information (not yet con- 
firmed from other sources) that the Nor- 
_ wegian primate, Bishop Berggrav, was taken 
for a short time to this prison. 


500 Prisoners in One Room 


— It tells the story of a Swiss who, a few days 
ago, escaped over the German frontier, phy- 
- sically and mentally a broken man: “Coming 


_ from the east of Germany with a contingent ~ 


of other prisoners, I was delivered up to the 
President of Police in Berlin. After my par- 
_ticulars had been noted, I was taken into a 
room in the cellars. Whata sight! Over 500 
men of all the nationalities of Europe were 
- crowded into a very small space. There were 
no bunks or benches, only the bare stone floor. 
On this lay men, pale and haggard, with hol- 
low eyes. Some wore only trousers, they had 
neither shirt nor shoes. Some had already 
been there eight or ten months. It is impos- 
sible to describe how they looked—covered 
with lice and ticks. 
“When the time came to sleep the inmates 
were divided according to nationality. The 
Germans and Volksdeutsche (i.e., national 
groups claimed by the Nazis as near-kins- 
folk) were separated. Despite energetic pro- 
tests, the Swiss were classed as_ Volks- 
deutsche. We-were obliged to sit on the bare 
floor, each with his head resting between the 
nees of his comrade behind. It was difficult 
_to sleep like this. The whole night was dis- 
turbed because fresh contingents kept arriv- 
ing and others leaving. Among others there 
was a contingent of men who were being 
transferred to East Prussia. Among these 
_ there was an 84-year-old man who had been 
in nder arrest since 1939. He said he had been 


tective arrest.’ It was pitiful to hear Lite 
former schoolmaster describe the treatment 
had received from prison officers. Almost 
he others who arrived with this contin- 
were over 60 years old, and frail at that. 
ix o’clock in the morning they were taken 
y to the east. At six-thirty came reveille 

en breakfast: half a litre of black 


coffee and about 100 grammes of bread. Then 
the new arrivals were taken to the bathrooms 
for delousing. Our clothes were put in a 
steam oven and returned just as louse-in- 
fested as before. After the bath we were 
taken to a room on the second floor, where 
there were about 180 men. Here there were 
similar pitiful figures from all the countries 
of Europe, but mostly German political pris- 
oners and Poles. There were very few crim- 
inals among them; at least 80 per cent. were 
political prisoners, 


Priests and Pastors 


“After a few days I was transferred to a 


smaller room, where there were 24 men.. 


Here I was received with real pleasure be- 
cause I was Swiss. I was astounded to find 
that almost all of them were intellectuals, 
including two Evangelical pastors, one Cath- 
olic priest, two estate owners, a hotel pro- 
prietor, three members of the German army, 
incJuding a captain, also three SS men, a 
journalist, the secretary of a Christian or- 
ganisation and a factory owner. Most had 
been under arrest for more than a year and 
were awaiting transport to a concen n yeas 
camp. 

“The inmates of this room hed arranged 
their own daily programme: 6.30 a.m., 
reveille and wash from head to foot; 7.0 
a.m., breakfast, then gargling, and a period 
of silence till 8.30 a.m., when the room was 
cleaned till 10.80 a.m. After this books and 
magazines which had been smuggled in were 


read till 12.0 p.m., when it was lunch-time.. 


Lunch consisted of three-quarters of a litre of 
water soup, with three or four potatoes in it, 
or of vegetable broth. These soups had al- 
most no nutritive value and often caused 
dysentery. In the afternoon card games, 
etc., were played. 


Self-imposed Hygienic Discipline 


“All these games had been smuggled in, 
often with the connivance of individual police 
officers. In this way we had been able to get 


possession of watches, razors, knives and forks 


and even extra food. At 4.30 p.m. we had our 
evening meal consisting of 14 litre of black 
coffee and about 150 grammes of bread. Then 


came roll-call and bed. Every night a prisoner ~ 


had something to narrate about his life or 
some other subject. The pastors usually spoke 
on spiritual matters. The room’s insistence on 
careful washing and gargling was the result 
of experiences gained during an epidemic of 
typhus in the autumn of 1941. New arrivals 
were obliged to undergo a close inspection. 


~ One day an ‘Austrian baron’ arrived, a 
being questioned he said he had no _ 


¥ ea. ; 
t When he was examined, however, the poor — 


fellow was found to be completely infested 


with them. His underwear was in tatters — 


and stiff with dirt. But I was not surprised 
when I learnt that he had been under arrest 
since 1938. Before his arrest he had been in 

‘a high social position at the Vatican and in 
Austria. Tears were in his eyes when he 
described his fate to us, how he had gone 
from prison to prison and was ill-treated 
everywhere. This man was taken away early 
one day to a camp in what was formerly 
Austria. 


Religious Services 


“As there were always Catholic priests or 
Protestant pastors among the prisoners, 
naturally mixed religious services were held, 
despite the strict ban on them. These serv- 
ices were highly moving for their fellow- 

fs prisoners. There was also a Berlin Evan- 
i gelical pastor who wrote hymns and com- 
; posed melodies for them, which he them sang 
softly to us. Was there one of us who did not 
find a tear running down his cheek? These 
hours were disturbed only if a police officer 
suddenly opened the door and screamed some 
order. One day the Norwegian Bishop Berg- 
grav arrived, but he only remained a short 
time before being taken away. This high 
} church dignitary bore his fate with such dig- 
oA nity and calm that we felt the greatest. re- 
i spect and admiration for him. Despite all 
the pinpricks of existence, he never lost his 
calm. He immediately adapted himself to 
the community in the room and was a dear, 
good comrade. Unfortunately, we never 
heard where he had been taken. 

“On our floor there was a sick bay. Every 
day hundreds of prisoners were brought to 
the doctor to determine their fitness for 
transportation. What terrible sights one 
saw — hollow-cheeked and ravaged faces, 
mere skin and bone, with tattered clothes, 
without a shirt and often without shoes. 
They were obliged.to stand for hours in a 
cold and draughty passage. I saw many fall 
to the ground through weakness. Then they 
would be forced to stand up again by the 
_ police officers. 
to carry out duties on this floor every day, 
including the examination of female prison- 

_ ers for lice. We were obliged to do this under 
» the sharpest threats from the sergeant. This 
man was completely corrupt and accepted 
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Two men from our room had - 


Plenty of ‘Smugeling ae ee 


“He was not the only one. “So many y things. 
were smuggled: letters, foodstuffs, etc.; it 
was even possible to telephone home if one 
paid well. Human life is not of much impor- 
tance in a police prison. This explains why ~ 
almost every day dead bodies had to be car- 
ried from the prison cellars. These persons 
had died of under-nourishment or dysentery. 
One of our fellow-prisoners, an SS man who 
had got dysentery and had immediately been 
transferred to the dysentery-room, told us on 
his return that there were no blankets or 
mattresses in the dysentery-room, and that 
everybody had to sleep on the hard plank ~ 
beds. Every day two or three men had died — 
of weakness, but not once had a doctor ap- 
peared and no medicines had been distrib- 
uted. He was glad to be with us again. He 
was not fully recovered, but we treated him 
with our simple methods and he got better - 
after some weeks. It was a moving spectacle 
to see how the-pastors looked after him and 
shared their own small belongings with him, 
thereby heaping coals of fire on his head; as — 
he shamefacedly acknowledged himself, "de- 
claring that he had always opposed all 
religion. 


Causes of Arrest 


“Conversations about the causes of arrests 
showed that most persons had been arrested 
for trivial reasons.’ For example: An Evan- 


. gelical pastor had given confirmation instruc- 


tion and had also mentioned the speeches of. 
one Reich Minister casting doubts on some 
of his statements. His pupil had mentioned 
this at home. Arrest followed immediately. 
A Catholic priest had given assistance to an 
old Jewish woman; this also was followed by 
arrest. Others again were arrested for hav- 
ing said something in their sermons. Almost 
all were gradually transferred to concentra- 
tion camps or to forced labour camps. Many 
were also tried by the People’s Court. Worst 
of all, however, was the uncertainty of when 
or where one was to go; this reduced the 
souls and minds of these people to ruins. 
Cold shivers run down one’s spine when one 
realises that over 2,000 people in the same 
building were condemned to suffer the same 
or a similar fate.” : 


